MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

and very conceited, set the fashions in British Central
Africa. The neighbouring tribes are gradually adopting
their customs and habits and even their tribal marks. Some-
thing similar to this was, before the war, the Anglomania
which was prevalent in Europe among the better classes in
all countries.

It would be a mistake to infer, from the ostentation of
wifely devotion just mentioned, a particularly humble or
timorous disposition on the part of the performers. The
whole show is a mere conventional formality, like our
surrendering of a seat in a car to a lady, or giving her
precedence. Barring a few concessions to traditional
custom, native women in British Central Africa enjoy
to-day a liberty greater than that of most European married
women. Were it not that polyandry is unknown, one
might almost be tempted to compare their emancipated
status with that of the women of Tibet.

Marriages between natives are essentially martages de
convenance, and sentiment rarely plays a part in them. But
it is an ill wind that blows no one any good, and the great
advantage connected with this materialistic attitude lies in
the fact that enforced celibacy is practically nonexistent
among natives. Even lepers in the early period of the
disease find a mate; it happens that these, even if they are
known to be afflicted with the illness, marry persons who
enjoy perfect health.

No man or woman is too deformed to marry. Not long
ago I saw a woman, a poor little hunchback dwarf. 'Poor
creature!' I exclaimed; 'she will never find a husband!'

'She has been married for years,' was the reply.
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